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medicine, as a science and as an 
art has accomplished, or will achieve in 
the future, can never change this irrevocable 
law. Henry Thomas Buckle, whose premature 
death was a striking illustration of the truth of 
the sentiment, which I have quoted from the Latin 
poet, in writing " On Medicine," says: "The dimi- 
nution of pain is, looking at things in a large point 
of view, the least of the benefits derived from the 
soothing hand of the accomplished physician. His 
influence on the progress of civilization consists in 
being enabled to lengthen life. During fifty years 
the expectation of life in Great Britain was doubled 
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8 EDMUND RANDOLPH PEASLEE. 

By this means men were enabled to perfect 
discoveries with only one-half the risk, before in- 
curred, of being interrupted by death. It may be 
safely laid down that, supposing all other things 
equal, the greater discoveries will be made by the 
most long-lived people. In pure science, the results 
which a mighty genius has achieved, may indeed be 
embodied by him in a material form, and handed 
down to posterity as a foundation on which future 
philosophers may build. But the experience, the 
fine and subtle sagacity, the delicate perception of 
analogies and differences, these are the works of 
time as well as of genius, and these are the quali- 
ties which cannot be embodied, which cannot be 
bequeathed. It is in this point of view that medi- 
cine, by lengthening the average duration of life, 
increases the general fund of national wisdom." 

Lord Selborne, one of the most distinguished of 
the Lord High Chancellors of England, some four 
years ago, stated in a public address, referring to 
the first 500 operations of ovariotomy by Spencer 
Wells, as the result of calculation, that he had 
added to the probability of the lives of European 
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women to.ooo years. Since this public statement 
by Lord Selborne, Mr. Wells has performed the 
operation in 400 additional cases, with a large in- 
crease in the percentage of recoveries. I am unable 
to say how many operations have been performed 
by others in this country and in Europe, but I think 
it quite safe to say, at the present day, that 40,000 
years have been added to the lives of women by 
an operation, which thirty years ago was denounced 
as so fearful in its nature, often so immediately 
fatal in its results, that whenever performed, a fund- 
mental principle of medical morality is outraged." 
While ovariotomy more brilliantly demonstrates 
the truth of the reasoning of Mr. Buckle, than any- 
other fact of medical progress that I could quote, 
yet it probably constitutes but a small proportion 
f the aggregate results which have been attained 
y the advance of medical science and art within 
the past quarter of a century. Every new discovery 
in organic chemistry, in histology, in physiology, in 
pathology, in diagnosis and in therapeutics, every 
improvement in surgery and in obstetric medicine, 
contribute to this end. Who can calculate the amount 
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of disease which has been prevented, and the num- 
ber of lives which have been saved by the new facts 
discovered, the new laws defined, and new prophy- 
lactics made available, in that department of our 
profession, comprehensively termed State Medicine. 
Kvery educated, conscientious physician, in country 
and in town, in all parts of the civilized world, adds 
something to the sum total of human life prolonged 
or saved. 

It is, therefore, fit and becoming that one, who 
has made himself conspicuous by honest, earnest 
work, by his acquirements and abilities, by his ex- 
ample for good, by his contributions to science and 
literature, should, when his mission has finished, 
be honored in appropriate memorials by his fellow 
laborers in the same profession, who alone can ap- 
preciate the full value of his life work. The warrior, 
the statesman, the advocate at the bar, the pulpit 
orator and the masters in literature, are prominently 
before the world, receive their due meed of fame 
during their lives, and are remembered when they 
are dead by the public at large ; but the physician 
is chiefly known in the immediate circle of his 
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ministrations, and his real merits are only measured 
accurately after his death, by those of his own pro- 
fession. While relatives, friends, and all those to 
whom he bore the relation of the " beloved physi- 
cian/* are mourning the death of Edmund Randolph 
Peaslee as a personal grief, the medical profession 
of this city, and indeed in all parts of the country, 
and this will soon be true of all the world, where 
there exists a medical literature, are discussing 
what he has done for medicine, in its broadest 
sense, and in what rank he is entitled to be classed 
among the illustrious dead of our profession in this 
country. 

In attempting the duty, which the Council of the 
Academy of Medicine has allotted to me on the 
present occasion, a nervous anxiety oppresses me, 
from the fear of inadequate and unsatisfactory per- 
formance. But as his oldest acquaintance and 
friend, in the profession of this city, I am encour- 
aged by the feeling that I am trying to do just 
what our departed brother would have wished me 
to do. It is but a few weeks since that Peaslee 
and myself were appointed a committee to report 
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resolutions appropriate to the death of one of our 
fellows, who had been a successor to both of us, 
in a chair of one of our medical colleges. As we 
were returning home from the meeting of the 
Academy, Peaslee said to me, referring to some 
remarks of mine, before reading the resolutions 
which we had prepared : " I hope that you will 
live to do for me what you have done for Budd 
to-night." He added, with a quiet humor, which 
those who knew him intimately will recognize as 
characteristic : " But I am in no hurry for it." He 
had before made a remark of similar import, in 
commenting upon a brief speech, before the New 
York County Medical Society, after the death of 
tin 4 late (ieorge T. Elliott. 

The life of an eminent physician is uneventful, 
.»t least so far as it is apparent to the world. The 
life of Peaslee was not stimulated by loud applause, 
nor did it strike the public eye with any glitter, to 
be seen afar off, but with a halo about him, which 
was as real to those with whom he had his daily 
walk and conversation, as the nimbus around a 
saint's head in an altar piece. 
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A brief biographical record is all that would be 
appropriate on the present occasion. 

Edmund Randolph Peaslee, the son of James 
and Abigail (Chase) Peaslee, was born at Newton, 
New Hampshire, January 22, 18 14. He graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1836. Professor E. D. 
Sanborne, in some " Personal Recollections, pub- 
lished in the college periodical, " The Dartmouth/' 
says : " When I came to Hanover to reside, in the 
autumn of 1835, I found Edmund R. Peaslee a 
member of the Senior class in Dartmouth College. 
He was then a tall, slender, graceful young man, 
modest and reserved in social life, but manly and 
independent in action. His relative rank and in- 
fluence among students then, were as marked and 
positive as they were afterwards in professional life. 
His life-long friend, Samuel C. Bartlett, now presi- 
dent of the college, was his classmate. They were 
class leaders in scholarship. They moved on so 
evenly through the entire college course, that no 
one presumed to give the precedence to one over 
the other. Dr. Peaslee was, then, a very strongly 
marked character. His pure morals, his superior 
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endowments, and his thorough mastery of every 
college study, commanded the sincere respect both 
of students and teachers. For one year after grad- 
uation he taught in Lebanon Academy, and made 
a new school at once popular. At the beginning 
of the college year, in 1837, he returned to the 
college as tutor, where he femained two years. In 
the lecture room he was always master of the situ- 
ation, (iood order and thorough instruction char- 
acterized his whole career as tutor. During his 
last year as a teacher, President Bartlett was his 
colleague. Here similar pursuits and congenial 
tastes ripened their early friendship into brotherly 
love, mo that the survivor could say: "Outside of 
my family circle, I had not a dearer friend on 
rarth." 

Dr. Pcaslec studied medicine with Dr. Noah 
Worcester, and Dr. Dixi Crosby, of Hanover, and 
Dr. Jonathan Knight, of New Haven, and gradu- 
ated as M. I), at the Yale College Medical School 
in 1850. The following year he went to Europe, to 
study in Paris, and on his return he began the 
practice of his profession at Hanover, New Hamp- 
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shire, and also lectured on anatomy and physiology 
at Dartmouth College. He became a professor of 
these two branches in 1842, and continued to hold 
this chair until 1870. He became professor of an- 
atomy and surgery in Bowdoin College, Maine, in 
1845, anc * was professor of these two branches of 
education from this time until 1857, when he gave 
up anatomy, but continued to act as professor of 
surgery until i860. 

My own acquaintance with Dr. Peaslee began in 
1845, when I became his colleague, as the incumbent 
of another chair in Bowdoin College. Although he 
was then a young man, yet as he was my senior by 
some years, and had already a great reputation as a 
teacher and a surgeon in New England, I studied 
him closely, and then formed an estimate of him, 
which an acquaintance and friendship of thirty- 
three years have not changed in any essential 
particulars. I then regarded him as one of the 
best educated men, in all branches of the profes- 
sion, that I had ever met, whether in this country 
or in Europe. He did not seem to me ambitious 
to know by title, and skim over the surface of so 
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large a number of books, as have some others that 
I have known, but he impressed me as a most 
thorough, painstaking student, who had carefully 
read and digested the latest and best authors in 
each special department. In 1845 there were but 
few in this country who could be called microscop- 
ists. It is my impression that he was the first. I 
am quite sure that he was one of the first, of the 
lecturers in the medical schools of the United 
States, to make use of the microscope in teaching 
histology, physiology and pathology. 

As a lecturer he was earnest, clear and practical. 
He had an accurate, well-defined conception of what 
students should be taught, — he wasted no time by 
exhausting the patience of his listeners, on weari- 
some and profitless discussions, or attempting to 
win applause, by self-laudation or amusing stories, 
whieh had no point in fixing in the memory a 
principle, or illustrating practice. Occasionally he 
would light up his lecture by humor, but it was 
«»f a fine subtle nature, of which the best minds 
only in the class would see the full force. His 
lectures were most logically arranged, and neither 
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in lecturing or in discussions before medical socie- 
ties, did he ever become discursive, or wander off 
from the leading topic. His style, both in speaking 
and in writing, was simple, clear and compact, but 
without any attempt at rhetorical effect. He had, 
however, a fondness for classical nomenclature, and 
he has added several words to the technical terms 
which are now accepted by the profession, and, in 
his writings, he has made use of several others, 
which, as yet, have not been adopted by other 
writers. 

The reputation which he won as a teacher in the 
medical schools of New Hampshire and Maine, and 
his success as a surgeon in the operations which he 
performed at the clinics of the two colleges, created 
for him a most extended practice as a surgeon and 
a consulting physician in New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont and the northern part of Massachusetts, 
which he retained until his removal to this city in 
1858. 

I hope that it will be regarded as pardonable 
egotism on my part, if I state that solely through 
my influence, in 185 1, he received, and was induced 
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to accept, the appointment of Professor of Physi- 
ology and Pathology, in the New York Medical 
College, which he retained until his removal to this 
city, in 1858, when he became my successor in the 
chair of obstetrics and diseases of women, in the 
same institution, which he filled for three years. 

He was elected Professor of Gynecology at Dart- 
mouth College in 1872, and at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College in 1874, both of which positions 
he occupied at the time of his death. 

It is a significant measure of the esteem in which 
he was held by his medical brethren, that he had 
been honored by them, at different periods of his 
life, iii his election as President of the State Medical 
Society of New Hampshire, President of the New 
York Pathological Society, President of the New 
York County Medical Society, President of the 
New York Obstetric Society, President of this 
Academy of Medicine, and at the time of his death 
he was President of the American Gynecological 
Society, and Surgeon to the New York State Wo- 
man's Hospital. He was also a Corresponding 
Fellow of the Obstetrical Society of Berlin, an 
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Honorary Fellow of the Louisville Obstetrical So- 
ciety, and of the London Obstetrical Society. In 
1859 his Alma Mater conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL. D. 

From an early period of his professional life, 
Peaslee was an active contributor to medical liter- 
ature. Elaborate and valuable articles, every one 
of which — I am sure that the judgment of the pro- 
fession will confirm the assertion — possessed high 
merit as scientific and practical papers, were pub- 
lished from time to time in the American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, the American Medical Monthly, 
the New York Medical Journal and the Medical 
Record. It is not necessary on the present occa- 
sion, and it would occupy too much time, to give a 
list of the titles of these papers, and I will therefore 
only refer to a few of the most notable of them. 
His first paper on Ovariotomy was published in the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, in April, 
1 85 1, his first case of Ovariotomy having been per- 
formed in June, 1850, and his second in September 
of the same year. The latter was a case of double 
ovariotomy, the first in New England, and the 
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second in this country. It was also the first suc- 
cessful case of ovariotomy in New England, by the 
large abdominal section. His next was a paper 
read before this Academy, in March, 1864, " On 
( harian Tumors, and their Treatment — except 
Ovariotomy." In June of the same year he read 
another paper before this Academy on Ovariotomy. 
In January 1865 he published a "Monograph on 
Ovariotomy," giving the statistics of 150 cases of 
ovariotomy, in continuation of those by Mr. J. 
I'lay of Hirmingham, and comparing all the re- 
ported cases for the years 186-, '64, inclusive. In 
May, 1867, he read a paper before the New York 
Medical Journal Association, on " Ovariotomy, when 
and how to Operate, and its After treatment." In 
1870 he published in the American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics an article on " Injections into the Peritoneal 
Cavity after Ovariotomy." 

I have in my possession a presentation copy of 
a necroscopic tables post-mortem examinations, a 
volume of quarto size, which in its fulness and com- 
pleteness of detail, is, I think, quite equal to that 
recently published by Virchow. It contains many 
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pages of detail, with blanks to be filled up while 

making the autopsy. I am not certain that this 

work was published, but it was printed in 1851, and 

is, I believe, his first work. I have often thought 

it would be an invaluable book for a large class of 
medical men, who have but few opportunities for 

making such examinations. 

In i854he published a work on "Human Histology." 
It was the first book on this subject in the English 
language, but was avowedly mainly compiled from 
the treatize in French by Robin and Verneil. His 
great work, which will be an imperishable monu- 
ment to his name, " On Ovarian Tumors," was 
published by D. Appleton & Co., in 1872, and was 
dedicated, " To the memory of Ephraim McDowell, 
M. D., the father of ovariotomy, and to Thomas 
Spencer Wells, Esq., the greatest of ovariotomists." 
During this year two other works on the same 
subject were published, one by Spencer Wells, in 
London, and the other by Dr. Washington L. Atler, 
of Philadelphia. It is very rare that an author is 
subjected to the ordeal of such contemporaneous 
comparison of their relative merits. It is not my 
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province at the present time to contrast the value 
of these respective works, but I may give utterance 
to the universal judgment of those competent to 
express an opinion on the subject, that no woik 
has ever been published in this country, on any 
special subject of medical science, of higher merit, 
as regards its plan of arrangement, its artistic excel- 
lence of execution, its literary finish, its learned, 
impartial, historical research, its soundness in path- 
ology, its keen analytical teaching of diagnosis, its 
wise, prudent, practical and thorough directions as 
regards treatment both in the medical and surgical 
aspects of the subject, and I must add one other 
excellence, unfortunately rather rare with authors, 
its thoroughly conscientious and just appreciation 
of the labors of all others in the field. 

I must content myself with this rapid sketch of 
Peaslee as a teacher and an author. Of his personal 
traits of character, I will allude to a few, which 
were most marked and individual. I will empha- 
size one as very prominent, and I intend this allu- 
sion as a reproach to some of our number in this 
city, who neglect their duty in this respect, and 
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may well learn a lesson from Peaslee. He fully 
recognized, and was most conscientious in the per- 
formance of his duties to the profession, in that he 
thoroughly appreciated the importance of medical 
societies, as a means of exciting ambition in its 
younger members, of stimulating mental activity, of 
comparing views, and sifting out truth from error, of 
developing honest, useful work that would other- 
wise be neglected, and of preserving the esprit du 
corps, and cultivating the social amenities which 
make the profession a self-respecting guild. No 
one among us was a more uniformly regular atten- 
dant at the meetings of the different societies to 
which he belonged. No one was more indefati- 
gable in doing his share of work, and doing it well. 
His picture must come up vividly before us, as he 
appeared at medical meetings. His purely white 
hair ; his extremely pale face, partly shaded by one 
hand ; his closed eyes while listening to the reading 
of papers or discussions, until his tall, thin figure 
rose, his eyes opened with a remarkable flash, which 
at once riveted attention, and excited expectation ; 
and with his sweet but low toned voice, he began 
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at once to speak directly to the point. He always 
spoke pertinently and suggestively, often critically, 
and he made every one think, whether his views 
commanded assent or dissent. There was some- 
thing in his appearance which always commanded 
attention. 

He had great capacity for continued work 
and wonderful endurance, yet his physical or- 
ganization did not indicate this quality. In a 
letter which I recently received from Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, he incidentally alludes to the death 
of Peaslee in the following words : " Peaslee's loss 
must be very much felt in town and country. He 
succeeded me as Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology at Dartmouth in 1841. He looked then as if 
his circulating capital might be a hundred or two 
red globules, with twice as many white ones in half 
a pint of serum, yet he outlived scores of prize 
fighters, and looked better when I saw him some 
months ago than as I remembered him then." 

No one quality in his moral traits was more con- 
spicuous than his thorough honesty and unswerving 
truthfulness. He had the courage of his opinions, 
and was uncompromising and pertinacious in his 
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insistence of them, whether in abstract ideas of 
science or morals, or in questions of expediency or 
policy, but in his later years I had observed a grow- 
ing change of a larger tolerance, and a more cheerful, 
charitable judgment. He had learned to accept the 
fact that there might be two ways of thinking or 
acting, equally honest, and equally efficient. He 
was pure in his morals, a consistent member of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian church. In his per- 
sonal habits he was prudent and thrifty, and I may 
add he was successful in acquiring an abundant 
competence. 

He was a devoted husband and father, and leaves 
behind him a bereaved widow, a daughter and a 
son, who is a most promising member of our pro- 
fession, and who, at the time of his father's death, 
was continuing his medical studies at Berlin. 

Dr. Peaslee was actively engaged in his profes- 
sional practice until January 15th, when the first 
symptoms of his last illness appeared. The week 
before this attack he had been summoned to the 
northern part of the state to perform the operation 
of ovariotomy. In order to fulfil other engage- 
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merits, he rode by rail the whole of one night, 
performed the operation the following day, and 
returned the following night, Raving no rest for 
thirty-six hours. On the day of his attack he had 
visited a patient in New Jersey. From his friend 
and partner, Dr. J. E. Janvrin, who attended him, 
and Dr. Austin Flint, who saw him several times 
in consultation with Dr. Janvrin, I am able to give 
the leading points of his last illness. He went to 
bed on the evening of Tuesday, January 15th, com- 
plaining of fatigue and exhaustion, and saying that 
he felt very ill. The symptoms of pneumonia did 
not appear for two days, and they were not ushered 
in by a chill. On Friday his pulse was about 80, 
and his temperature taken in the mouth was 102 . 
The pneumonia developed in the lower lobe of the 
left lung, and was attended with an unusual degree 
of pain on this side near the diaphragm. He said 
to me on this day, as owing to absence from the 
city I did not see him until Friday, " that he never 
before had any conception of what suffering is from 
internal pain." As Dr. Janvrin remarked, " his 
system tolerated pain very badly." But his pulse 
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was generally about 80, and his temperature about 
101 , and all his symptoms continued favorable, 
with the exception of evidences of constitutional 
depression. He took nutrition and stimulants freely 
until Sunday night, when at midnight Dr. Janvrin 
found that his pulse had increased in frequency, his 
general condition was worse, and the signs of pneu- 
monia had extended to the upper lobe of the lung. 
On Monday morning his pulse was 120, and ex- 
tremely feeble, and he complained of a sense of 
the want of air. He took very little notice of those 
around, his articulation was indistinct, and he died 
at noon on Monday January 21st, the day preceding 
his sixty-fourth birthday. 

His funeral took place at the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, on Thursday January 24th, 
when his physicians, Drs. Janvrin and Flint, and 
two representatives each, from his colleagues in 
the Bellevue Hospital College, the Woman's Hos- 
pital, the Academy of Medicine and the New York 
County Medical Society, acted as pall bearers. Drs. 
Henry J. Bowditch, of Boston, as late President of 
the American Medical Association, and Drs. Chad- 
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wich and Bixby, representing the Boston member- 
ship of the American Gynecological Society, came 
on from Boston expressly to attend the last sad 
offices for our departed brother. I may also add 
that I received telegrams from members of the 
American Gynecological Society, in other parts of 
the country, expressing great regret that they were 
unable to be present. 

The church was filled with members of the pro- 
fession, medical students, and his numerous personal 
friends. 

The addresses of the officiating clergyman, Rev. 
Dr. William Adams and Rev. Dr. Tucker, struck 
me, as I am quite sure they must all who heard 
them, as quite remarkable for their impressiveness, 
power and appropriateness to the occasion. 

I'caslcc still lives in his works, and his memory 
will be affectionately and reverently cherished in 
our hearts. 

This great audience demonstrates the truth of 
my assertion. 

It only remains for me to read the resolutions 
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prepared by the Committee appointed by the 
Council of the Academy : 

Resolved : That by the death of our late Fellow and ex-President, 
the Academy of Medicine has lost one of its most distinguished and 
useful members, who was ever zealous for its interest, usefulness and 
reputation ; who, by his great success as a teacher of various depart- 
ments in several medical colleges, has done much for the education 
of a large class of medical practitioners, in all parts of the country, 
now working in the interests of humanity ; who, by his important 
papers, either read before the Academy, or published in different 
medical journals, and by his learned and able works, has added 
much to the science of medicine, and greatly improved its practice 
in many important departments, and has left an imperishable name, 
greatly to the honor and reputation of this Academy, and of the 
profession of this city and of this country ; and who, by his personal 
character won our warm esteem and high respect. 

Resolved : That these resolutions be entered on the minutes of 
the Academy, and be sent to the medical journals of this city for 
publication ; and that an engrossed copy be sent to his bereaved 

family. 

Fordyce Barker, ) 

James L. Banks, >■ Committee 

Austin Flint, ) 

Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, in moving the adoption 
of the resolutions, spoke as follows : 

The biographical sketch which has been so elo- 
quently and appropriately given by the gentleman 
who has preceded me, has been compiled with such 
completeness of knowledge and with such fulness 
of feeling, that little is left for me to add in that 
strain. I shall therefore limit my remarks to some 
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of the personal recollections excited by a long and 
intimate association with Dr. Peaslee. 

When a profession is stricken by the calamity of 
losing one whose career shed lustre upon it, and 
who leaves a life-record worthy of imitation, the 
most useful lessons may be learned from recalling 
those attributes which endeared the departed to 
his associates, and those intellectual qualifications 
which gave dignity and success to his life. The 
character of Dr. Peaslee was so simple, so unaf- 
fected, and so sincere, that no difficulty will occur 
in fixing upon its ruling features^no difference of 
opinion will exist among those who knew him well, 
as to its salient points. 

I well remember when, over twenty years ago, I 
first met the man in memory of whom we are gath- 
ered together to-night, and well do I recall the 
first impression which he made upon me. I was 
especially struck by his calm, dispassionate, self- 
sustained nature. In every thought, in every act, 
he showed the quietude and calmness of a judicial 
mind, a well-poised and thoroughly-cultivated intel- 
lect. Do you not all, Fellows of the Academy, 
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recall him thus wherever you met with him — 
whether at the bedside, carefully weighing the value 
of symptoms, and cautiously applying ever}' art of 
the skillful diagnostician, or bearing his part in 
debate in one or the other of those medical societies 
to which he was so faithful even to the end of his 
life; or yet again in the social circle, when the 
character of some associate or the merit of some 
enterprise was under discussion ? And do you not 
agree with me, that if one word were to be used as 
characterizing the position which he assumed, that 
one word would be "Justice"? He seemed to 
have verified most perfectly the dictum of the 
Hebrew sage, " In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength." 

The next most prominent feature of his char- 
acter was his utter and entire truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. There was something about him which 
impressed this fact upon all who came in contact 
with him. Even strangers would feel, when con- 
versing with him, that every word he spoke came 
from a conviction of its truth, every expression 
direct from a pure and loyal heart. Here, where 
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Peaslee lived and labored, but two classes of men 
could have dared to impugn either his truthfulness 
or sincerity : one class, that which was ignorant of 
his character ; the other, that which was reckless of 
its own. 

And now, sir, I will allude to the last mental 
feature of this good and true man, which most 
prominently presented itself. We read in history 
that, on one occasion, a test was presented to the 
flying hordes from one of Israel's battle-fields, to 
ascertain the tribe to which the individual belonged. 
This test was the word " Shibboleth." It seems to 
me that, in our day and our profession a " Shibbo- 
leth " consisting of something more than a word is 
presented to every man as he advances into the 
"sere and yellow leaf " in medicine. The test is, 
the ability to recognize and adopt innovations and 
improvements in our art — the willingness to accept 
and encourage younger men who are standard- 
bearers of progress. Need I say, in this assemblage, 
how gloriously Peaslee came forth from this trial ? 
Do you not all know how ever-ready he was to 
adopt after careful examination, every improve- 
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ment, and how glad to encourage the young man 
who originated it? Right well did he once de- 
scribe his own tendency, when in in an address in 
this city, he quoted the lines, " Be not the first by 
whom the new is tried ; be not the first by whom 
the old is thrown aside!" He was the first to 
weigh and estimate innovations, and to adopt them 
if they proved veritable improvements. No one 
can bear evidence to this attribute more appropri- 
ately than myself. Not only was Peaslee identified 
with one department of medicine — gynecology; 
to one small field of this department— ovariotomy 
— he had especially devoted himself. Upon his 
rare success in ovariotomy had depended his past 
reputation : upon it depended his fame in the future. 
Up to fifteen years ago, in New York, he stood 
alone, an arbiter in this department of surgery. At 
that time younger men arose and competed with 
him. And a beautiful sight was it to behold his 
magnanimous forbearance, his generous deport- 
ment, under the circumstances. Quite well do I 
remember when, for my first ovariotomy, I asked his 
assistance with a good deal of doubt, and quite as 
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well do I recall how this doubt was dispelled by his 
kindly acceptance of my invitation, as the mist is 
dispelled by the morning sun. Not only did his 
mature counsel guide me then, as I have since on 
many occasions seen it do myself and others ; after 
the operation he kindly criticised my methods, and 
generously predicted better things for me in the 
future. 

But, sir, I am admonished to conclude my remarks 
by the knowledge that others would speak to the 
same theme. Let me in conclusion, remind you, 
Fellows of the Academy, that, though the death of 
such a man always falls as a calamity upon the com- 
munity in which he has lived, in the case of Dr. Peas- 
lee there is much to mitigate sorrow and soften regret. 
Here no youthful aspirant has been cut untimely 
off with his destiny unfulfilled, his harvest unreaped. 
A master in medicine has gone to his rest, who has 
fought the good fight and made society his debtor. 

What of success could the world accord to one 
of reasonable ambition, which was not won by him ? 
He goes forth from among us loaded with all the 
honors which an appreciative profession could heap 
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upon him ; he leaves to those nearest and dearest 
to him the well-earned fruits of a life of successful 
labor : he bequeaths to the world discoveries in the 
healing art which will live long after he has turned 
to dust, and to the young men who are to succeed 
him the eloquent record of a well-spent life. 

Dr. Austin Flint seconded the resolutions, with 
the following remarks : 

Mr. President : 

I esteem it a privilege to contribute a few remarks 
on the life and character of our late honored Fellow, 
Professor Peaslee. Anything like an eulogium after 
the biographical tribute by Professor Barker, and 
the remarks by Professor Thomas, would be pre- 
sumptuous as well as supererogatory. In a very 
few words I shall refer to those traits which are 
uppermost in my mind, as I review a personal in- 
tercourse with our departed friend, which it was 
my good fortune to enjoy for a period of nearly 
twenty years. 

A casual acquaintance might give the impression 
that Professor Peaslee was reserved, sedate, and even 
austere. It did not require much personal inter- 
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course to discover the error of such an impression. 
His manner was retiring and undemonstrative, so 
that, doubtless, to those who did not know him, he 
seemed cold and apathetic. All who came to know 
him, however, found him affable and always ready 
to take a warm interest in any matter appealing to 
the higher sentiments of our nature. 

A ripe scholar, a lover of literature, and abound- 
ing in general knowledge, the study and practice of 
medicine had his supreme devotion. That he stood 
abreast with those who form the foremost ranks in 
the onward march of medical science and art, was 
evident to all who were brought into professional 
association with him, or who frequent the meetings 
of our societies. The practical applications of the 
knowledge gained in the progress of medicine 
stimulated and guided his studies. In discussions 
and consultations he aimed always at beneficial 
results, and the good to be effected. He was re- 
markably free from assumption and egotism in 
expressing his views, either in public or private. 
In his relations with professional brethren he was 
candid, courteous and considerate. I have never 
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heard of an instance in which any lack of these 
attributes were imputed to him. Perhaps it may 
be said, without intending the least disparagement 
of our profession, that there are not very many 
holding as distinguished a position in the profes- 
sion who escape such an imputation. 

As a practitioner Professor Peaslee was signally 
successful, in the two-fold sense of the term success. 
He was successful in bringing his knowledge and 
skill to bear upon the welfare of his patients. He 
was also successful in receiving and retaining the 
confidence of patients. In the latter sense his 
success was not in. the least degree owing to any 
extrinsic means. Shams of all kinds he held in 
contempt. He may be said to have been deficient 
in those blandishments which are supposed to be 
peculiarly advantageous to the medical practitioner. 
His deportment in the sick room was calm and 
kindly, but as devoid of sentimentalism as of 
frigidity. His patients believed in, and relied 
upon him, simply because they were thoroughly 
convinced that his best efforts would be exerted 
in their behalf. His was a memorable example of 
a purely professional success. 
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A crowning characteristic of his life and character 
yas a conscientious regard for every duty and re- 
sponsibility. He made everything subordinate to 
these. He never failed to meet the reasonable 
requirements of his practice, no matter how much 
they involved sacrifice of personal comfort, and 
need for rest or recreation. He was prompt in 
fulfilling every engagement. The day but one pre- 
vious to his death he said to me, " I was obliged 
to miss my lecture at the college yesterday; this 
has not happened before now." He recognized to 
the fullest extent his obligations to the societies 
with which he was connected. He remarked to 
me once : " Whenever I am called upon to speak, 
I feel bound to rise and say something." As we 
all know, he was very seldom absent at the meet- 
ings of the Academy, although his attendance must 
often have occasioned much effort and inconve- 
nience. He could always be relied upon for co- 
operation in any measure for promoting objects of 
nterest or importance to our profession. 

The life of our lamented colleague and brother, 
while it presents a worthy model for imitation. 
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conveys, in one point of view, a sad lesson. It was 
most laborious life. He lived to labor, toiling 
light and day in behalf of his patients, devoting 
his leisure to study, and contributing to medical 
literature. The sad lesson is : his life may have 
been shortened by overwork. 

Mr. President, no one knows better than yourself 
ow great is the calamity which has befallen the 
Academy of Medicine. You know how great were 
his services as a Fellow, a Trustee and a member 
of the Council. We shall miss his presence and his 
words at our meetings. Let us cherish the thought 
that although we shall see him no more in this 
world, his influence and spirit will abide with us! 

remarks of dr. r. j. o'sullivan. 

Mr. President: 

I cannot refrain from giving expression to awak- 
ened memory, which at this moment impels me, 
with an irresistible impulse, induced by affection 
for him, in respect to whose memory we are assem- 
bled here this evening. 

The excellent tributes paid to the memory of 
Dr. Peaslee by his colleagues, to which we have 
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just listened, leave but little for me to add, and I 
fear that the few words that I may utter— the 
inspiration of the moment — will but inadequately 
express the heartfelt regret which I feel at the loss 
that this Academy, the community and the medical 
profession have sustained in the death of Dr. 
Peaslee. 

For upwards of twenty-four years I have known, 
esteemed and venerated Dr. Peaslee. As a student 
and friend, during this long period, I have had 
abundant opportunity of observing his character, 
in its various phases, in all of which there was a 
happy blending of mental qualities, a consistent, 
unvarying course, which left an indelible impression 
on the minds of those who knew and confided in 
his integrity, that he was sincere and conscientious 
in all that he did. 

There was one feature in the character of Dr. 
Peaslee which cannot be easily described ; indeed, 
I doubt if it is in the power of the essayist to 
express it adequately. I mean his personal mag. 
netism; the impression which intercourse with him 
gave. Those well-known, grave, elongated features, 
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when roused to action, were in admirable harmony 
A-ith the soft, sweet, sympathetic voice, which gave 
assurance that the words that he uttered came from 
the heart. 

Fellow members : The Nestors of the profession 
in our midst are rapidly dropping off. Some in the 
fullness of a ripe old age; others are cut down in 
the midst of their usefulness. Such was the case 
in the death of our lamented friend, for his was a 
brain admirably balanced, good for several years of 
active, valuable service in the profession. 

Those of us who are in middle life are being 
rapidly driven to the front to occupy, but I fear 
not to fill their places. It will be a difficult matter 
to fill Peaslee's place ; indeed, in some respects, it 
is improbable that our time or generation shall see 
it filled. 

Among the brilliant array of members of this 
Academy, who have passed away, and on whose 
shining record time will but shed additional lustre, 
the name of Dr. Peaslee will occupy a conspicuous 
place. 

Let us follow his example, cherish liis memory, 
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